PLANTAGENET
simmering for so long in England. The nobles rose, and the
Archbishop of Canterbury, Langton, supported them. They
prepared to demand guarantees from the King that they should
suffer this exorbitant taxation no more; but then, if John could
not levy it, the English kings could no longer fight the king of
Paris, and would lose their provinces beyond the Channel.
The original charter granted by Henry I and confirming the
existing feudal customs (which was the same thing as promising
not to increase the ordinary feudal dues) was appealed to by
Stephen de Langton, the Archbishop, in spite of the Pope's
efforts to protect John; and on the basis of this original charter
of Henry I a new and larger charter (later called, on account of
its novel scope, the Great Charter) was drawn up and accepted
by John on June 15, 1215.
Centuries later, in the Great Rebellion against Kong Charles I
which destroyed monarchy in England after the Reformation,
the importance of this document was vastly exaggerated, and a
myth formed which completely misinterpreted its character.
To this day ill-instructed people talk of it as though it were in
some way the basis of the much later aristocratic Constitution
of England. As a fact it was nothing but a confirmation of
existing customs, and particularly desired as a safeguard against
the exceptional and irregular increase of burdens due to the
extremities to which John was reduced. It is true, however,
that the Great Charter became a fixed point of reference
whenever people wanted to prevent the increase of taxation or
the change of any old custom, and was repeatedly confirmed in
the ensuing generations. It lost all its meaning as the feudal
system decayed and Parliament took the place of the old Feudal
Council.
Last Campaign and Death of John. Though John had
signed Magna Carta (as it was later called), he had done so
under stress, and did not hold himself bound by the concession.
He set out, like the great soldier he was, to recover from his
defeat, and had he lived he would have succeeded in doing so.
He had, with his remaining treasure, hired a number of mer-
cenary soldiers; he began to occupy the line of the Thames,
garrisoned the castles along the river, and then, struck eastward
to cut the Great North Road. The rebels countered his strategy
by appealing to the Scots to invade, and also asking Philip
Augustus's heir, Prince Louis, to come over and make himself